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dred and fifteen species of fishes known as inhabiting the Ohio 
and its tributaries, twenty-nine genera and thirty-seven species 
were first described by him, and the eliminating of seasonal and 
sexual forms from the rank of species, and the identifying of 
more of his genera on a better acquaintance with the fishes of 
the Ohio, will constantly make the ratio greater. 

I have not been actuated in the writing of this sketch wholly 
by a desire to see justice done. Professor Agassiz — and I quote 
him so often because he spoke so well before me in this matter — 
said, " Both in Europe and in America he has anticipated most 
of his contemporaries in the discovery of new genera and species 
in those departments of science he cultivated most perseveringly, 
and it is but justice to restore them to him whenever it can be 
done." 

But if we hold our duty lightly in regard to our treatment of 
these old naturalists, Ave are driven by our necessities to attempt 
the establishment of the oldest names that were accompanied by 
a recognizable description, for the nomenclature of our animals 
has become a matter so fearfully intricate that it has retarded in 
no slight degree the advancement of science, by repelling those 
naturally fitted for the work. 



THE OCCUREENCE OF WHITE EGRETS AT TRENTON, 
NEW JERSEY. 

BY CHARLES C. ABBOTT, M. D. 

C\R Monday, August 2d, 1875, it commenced raining early in 
" the morning and continued day after day, with the exception 
of one day, until Friday, the 20th. The wind varied only from 
southeast to south. About ten and one tenth inches of rain fell, 
and in consequence the meadows bordering on the Delaware River 
were overflowed to a depth varying from two to six feet. 

On the 14th of August a flock of thirty snowy herons ( Gar- 
zetta candidissima) made their appearance, keeping much to- 
gether, avoiding the clumps of tall trees, and at times associating 
very familiarly with a flock of domestic geese. Occasionally the 
great blue herons ( Ardea herodias) were seen in scanty numbers, 
either alone or associated with the white herons, and every day 
there were numbers of the small blue herons (Florida cceruled), 
but these excited no comment from those familiar with the local- 
ity, as they are quite abundant every year, as are also the night 
heron (Nyetiardea gardeni), the bittern (Botaurus lentigino$u$~), 
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the green heron (Butorides virescens'), and the least bittern (Ar- 
dea exilis). 

August 17th a small flock of white egrets (Herodias egretta) 
made their appearance, and associated familiarly with the white 
herons that had preceded them by three days. A tract of level 
meadows, of some seventy acres in extent, seemed particularly 
attractive to these birds, and I had excellent opportunities for 
watching their habits during their brief stay. 

It is proper here to state that thirty years ago both of these 
species of white herons were quite common along the Delaware 
River from May to September, but they have now almost entirely 
disappeared, especially during the past six years, during which 
time I have failed to note their presence, except single specimens 
flying over. 

My studies of the habits of birds during the past and preced- 
ing summers have frequently suggested to me that when any 
bird or flock of birds deliberately chose to frequent a very 
limited locality for a comparatively long time, notwithstanding 
the danger of the presence of man, their habits- would indi- 
cate exercise of faculties that could not be considered simply 
instinctive ; that the exercise of unusual care, forethought, and 
deliberation would be noticeable in their endeavors to avoid real 
or supposed dangers from the proximity of man. To what ex- 
tent this is true is, I think, partly shown in the notes I have 
taken down in the field from August 14th to September 9th 
inclusive. How these movements should be interpreted the reader 
must judge for himself, but I think the explanation here given 
nearest in accordance with the facts, which I regret being un- 
able to describe as clearly as I wish. Valuable as they iindoubt- 
edly are, written descriptions give but a faint idea of the varied 
movements and daily habits of our birds, which to be really ap- 
preciated must be seen. 

It is very evident that these white egrets know that their 
color renders them quite conspicuous. I noticed every day the 
same movements on their part, whieh demonstrated their appre- 
ciation of this fact. They carefully kept in the centre of the 
tract of meadow, except when feeding, and then never ventured 
nearer than one hundred yards to the wooded margins of the 
meadow or near outstanding trees. This shyness, as it would be 
called, was not of itself at all remarkable, but as it was accom- 
panied with another habit having direct relation to it, it was 
very curious, and indicative of thought. This second habit was 
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that of rising to a very great height always when passing over 
woods, as was necessary on coming in from the river, along the 
banks of which they appeared to roosfc. While the less timid 
blue herons would pass leisurely along the tree-tops, not a dozen 
yards above them, the white herons on being disturbed would 
rise rapidly to an unusual height, and, apparently keeping directly 
over the spot where they had been standing, would not com- 
mence an onward flight until the upward one was sufficiently 
prolonged to assure them that they were wholly out of harm's 
way. So when returning to the meadow they would, as it were, 
drop from the clouds, while the blue species would quietly wing 
their way along at a height of from ten to forty yards. 

Now, inasmuch as no white egrets have, in any numbers, vis- 
ited this locality for several years, and as in the Southern States 
they are little, if at all, more wary than the blue herons, it seems 
to me to follow necessarily that their peculiarity of flight, as 
instanced in avoiding supposed dangers, could not be hereditary, 
and was really an exercise of unusual care, forethought, on the 
part of these birds; a mental operation akin to thought in man, 
and having nothing whatever to do with instinct as understood 
by us. 

Why, indeed, a flock of these egrets, for nearly four weeks, 
should frequent daily a tract of meadow so small as this of seventy 
acres, it would be very difficult if not impossible to determine ; 
but such being the case, I naturally endeavored to mark their 
feeding habits carefully, and this, with the aid of a good field- 
glass, I was able to do. Their food consisted exclusively, while 
on the meadows, of frogs and grasshoppers, and especially of the 
latter, which were very abundant, and, having been caught by 
the freshet while in the long grass, were so wet and draggled 
that they could not escape by flight. The smaller herons seemed 
always occupied in gathering up the grasshoppers, and never 
stopped to plume themselves or take a quiet nap on one leg as 
the blue herons are so fond of doing. The egrets (Herodias 
egretta) on the contrary, seemed to weary of gathering grass- 
hoppers and frogs, and would spend much time in dressing their 
feathers ; but while really undisturbed they never ceased to be 
suspicious, and the little flocks seemed to have a mutual under- 
standing for their common safety, as every fifteen or twenty 
minutes one of their number would rise well up into the air and 
circle slowly about as if to see if the coast was clear. If at such a 
time any person was noticed approaching, or I purposely showed 
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myself too near them, the flying egret would give a loud, shrill call, 
and they would all rise up immediately and be gone for perhaps 
an hour. I frequently disturbed them, and so uniform was their 
action at such a time that I could exactly describe in advance to 
a friend what would be their movements when I alarmed them. 
So unvarying was their method of leaving and returning to the 
meadow that it seemed only explicable by considering it the pre- 
determined routine, resulting from a consultation had among them 
when circumstances first led them to the spot in question. 

As an instance, also, of these birds apparently " studying the 
situation," I daily noticed a change in their habits as the waters 
began to subside and restricted their range of submerged land. 
They seemed to know full well that an open meadow, six or 
eight inches under water, afforded no " cover " for their arch- 
enemy, man, but that he might crawl dangerously near in the 
long, tangled grass, now again exposed. The indication of this 
supposed train of thought on the part of the herons consisted 
in their increased suspicion, and the steadily increasing number 
of circular flights on the part of some of their number to see if 
any danger was near by. 

It were useless to endeavor to give a detailed account of their 

many interesting movements, all of which were so indicative of 

genuine thought ; but the whole series of observations, as I now 

recall them, and the perusal of my field-notes, more than ever 

fully convince me that these egrets, like all birds, depend upon, 

and are successful in life, I may say, more from their reasoning 

powers and their quality than they trust to or are dependent upon 

the operations of instinct. 

i 

THE HOUSE FLY. 

BY A. S. PACKARD, JR. 

A BRIEF history of the common house fly, which abounds to 
-*-■*- such an annoying extent in August, may not be out of season, 
especially as until within two or three years we were quite in the 
dark as to its mode of life and transformations. The Me'moires 
of the Swedish count, DeGeer, published just one hundred years 
ago, contain the first notice of the house fly, while a fuller ac- 
count is given in an obscure book by Bouche", a German entomol- 
ogist, published in 1834. Two years ago the writer made a 
special study of the mode of growth and life-history of the fly, 1 
the leading points of which are here reproduced. 

1 On the Transformations of the Common House Fly. (Proceedings of the Boston 
Society of Natural History, xvi., 1874.) 8vo, pp. H. 



